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xl The Modern Language Association of America, 

Professor Edward S. Sheldon (Harvard University) then pre- 
sented a paper on 

10. Some Specimens of a Canadian French Dialect Spoken in 
Maine.* 

Discussion. Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins 
University): Thispaperstrikesinthe line which I have often empha- 
sized in this Association ; that is, the taking up, for investigation, of 
what we find about us. I was delighted when Professor Sheldon 
told me that he proposed to give us a communication on this subject. 

The paper is to me a very interesting one. This is, in the first 
place, a very difficult subject to treat. No one who has not tried it 
knows the difficulties that are encountered in classifying and arrang- 
ing material taken in this way. Of course with material drawn from 
a single person one cannot establish general laws ; one can only 
place before us the characteristics of the dialect in a general way. — I 
think that we may proceed with this subject that the writer has 
brought before us this morning according to a process of elimination 
and first strike out certains things found in her speech and then place 
her somewhere in the North of France. The characteristics, as 
pointed out by Professor Sheldon, belonging to the dialect of the 
Saintonge are also characteristics of some of the North French dia- 
lects. The difficulty of determining these points in any one individual 
are sufficiently evident to all who appreciate the subject at all. 

From what I have heard and from the examples that have been 
given, I would agree that the woman speaks a dialect mixture such as 
is frequently found in Canada. There are characteristics of both 
North and South French speech in her language, but the most prom- 
inent features, I should say, are those of the North of France. We 
find little oases of South French speech made in Canada after the 
scattering of the Arcadian settlements in Novia Scotia ; they came 
from South France originally and worked up through the lower 
counties. We frequently find little villages in the Province of Que- 
bec where nearly all the inhabitants belonged to these Arcadian 
settlements and where the old South French pronunciation is pre- 
served. I think it very likely that this woman had the dialect of the 
North of France and lived in one of these border towns where she 
was accustomed to the South French dialect. One reason why I 
should not put her in the South of France, that is to say either in the 
Saintonge or Angoumois districts, is that we do not have the speech 
contractions there such as we find in her speech. There is also a 
sort of svarabhactic effect, if I may use the term, carried out here 
between the consonantal combinations. This is very common in 
North France. It would be interesting to take these examples and 
compare them with the phonetic representation of the Picard Dialect 
as presented by Mr. Edward Paris in his translation of St. Matthew 
into Picard, where there is a phonetic representation of the dialect. 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 
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With reference to ch, where we have chel, for instance Professor 
Sheldon gave us chel. There is a curious mixture which would 
carry us to the South of France and the provincial dialect of the 
later stage of the North French dialect, particularly of Picardy. The 
ch sound has to-day gone almost into sh. I can speak from personal 
experience, having spent part of last summer in Picardy. Instead of 
saying chel they say shel. It is only the oldest people who use the 
palatalized form. Here is a characteristic which belongs both to the 
North and to the South. Taking the other characteristics, I should 
say that we must classify this dialect as belonging to the north, but 
to an older stage of the language than that which we now have in the 
present Picardy. The exception which Professor Sheldon men- 
tions is quite characteristic. With reference to chi, it is a curious 
fact that while in Picardy they always say shel for chel, they say ki 
for chi. 

There are other striking traits, such for instance as are sometimes 
found at the end of words ; for example, in the case of oredge. 
There we have a direct characteristic of South France. I do not 
know how we should get at the separation exactly of South and 
North French characteristics except by taking out features like these 
and classifying together those that belong to the North of France. 
There is one characteristic of the North of France dialect which I did 
not hear mentioned, that is the transference of the vowel in the com- 
bination re, {er, ar), etc. In all compound forms of re you find in the 
North of France, particularly in Picardy, this change. There are 
other things which place the pronunciation decidedly in the North of 
France. Professor Sheldon pronounces loui, roue. This is the 
sixteenth century pronunciation but it remains in Picardy to-day just 
as you find it in Canada. This may be reckoned as strictly a North 
French trait. In Picardy also the oi-sounds have a wa sound. I 
would a say that possibly these forms came, in greater or less degree, 
from contact with the French of to-day.— There are still many other 
things that would place this dialect in the north but I will take the 
time to mention only one or two of them here.— With reference to the 
palatalization of the guttural sound k, this is found throughout 
Canada. They rarely say curt, but always kyuri. The common 
people often run this into tchurS. There is another characteristic 
which Professor Sheldon mentions and which would place the 
dialect in the north. In the east of Canada and in Nova Scotia 
I found a few years ago that the French a was preserved there as 
well as throughout a large portion of the St. Lawrence. I noticed 
there the form which Professor Sheldon speaks of as the broad a, 
such as is used on the St. Lawrence, in Picardy and in Normandy. 
In Nova Scotia, the inhabitants preserve the clear short S found in 
modern French. I think, then, that the prominent characteristics 
of this woman's dialect would place it the North of France. The 
whole paper is extremely interesting and is precisely what we want in 
our Association ; to collect what we find about us, is our great mission. 
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Professor Edward S. Sheldon ; There is a little more to be 
said before assigning a North of France origin to this dialect. The 
sound ch is not peculiar to the north of France. There are other 
peculiarities to which I might refer, I think, to show that the type is 
of north or central France. The reason that I selected h is because 
there is no northern dialect which shows the sound of h similar to 
that of/ except that of the Saintonge. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott : They have the h strongly 
aspirated in Picardy. In the translation of St. Matthew by Mr. Paris, 
you will find that his transcription represents the h as strongly aspi- 
rated h. This corresponds with other French authors. 

Professor Gustaf Karsten (Indiana University) : I would ask 
Professor Sheldon under what conditions the & appears as aw ? 

Professor Sheldon ; I omitted that. How closely the two 
sounds in the dialect correspond I am not able to say. The sounds 
oi might possibly be due not only to the influence of ordinary French, 
but also to the different pronunciations of oi itself in different words. 

The next communication presented was by Dr. Julius Goebel 
(Johns Hopkins University) : 

ii. On Paul's ' Principien der Sprachgeschichte.'* 

Discussion. Professor Gustaf Karsten (Indiana University) : 
I am much gratified with the paper, and we are all much pleased 
that Dr. Goebel has, at least, been paying attention to this subject. 
We all remember with some regret that two years ago he complained 
of the amount of publications of this kind occurring every year. It 
seems that he has paid more attention, in the meanwhile, to the 
subject and I am quite sure that we may expect good results from 
such conscientious earnestness ; but, with reference to the present 
paper, I must say that I have some objections to make. 

In the first place, I cannot agree with the style that the writer has 
been pleased to use. I hope he does not mean to deny that Paul 
has made all honest efforts to throw light directly upon the point in 
question. It is difficult to say much about my colleague's ideas 
because I have not fully understood them. Most of the paper is filled 
up with reports of Paul's ideas and philosophy accompanied by some 
supplementary remarks by the writer. This is more negative than 
positive. Dr. Goebel appears not to have had time to give us his 
own ideas upon the subject. Whatever are his ideas on psycology 
and philosophy, I think that matters very little, and has little to do 
with linguistic investigation. Whether we accept an idealistic soul, 
or whether we consider it as a compound of notions and ideas, is a 
matter of little importance in a linguistic study. Whether or not the 
soul is able to control its own ideas, we cannot dispense with the con- 
sideration of words. Theologians agree that the universe has been 
created by a Supreme Being, but that does not prevent natural history 
from looking at the ways in which the universe developed. What- 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



